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PUBLISHED BY |from membership with our religious Society.| He soon afterward commenced his public ap- 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., | He expressed serious regret thatany of hiscre-|pearances in the ministry. His communica- 
wo. 4 noutit site: sented; Sernantasiel, iditors should suffer loss on his account, and a tions at first were short, and in much simplici- 
. " hope that he should be able in time to satisfy |ty, but they were accompanied with an evi- 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payable | the remaining belances. idence that they proceeded from right authority. 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five} In the year 1820, which was soon after his| By attention to his Guide, his gift increased, 
Dollars. failure, he removed with his family from the|and he became an eminent minister of the Gos- 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher,| city, and settled at New Rochelle, in West-| pel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. He 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made.) -haster county. His feelings became estranged was acknowledged a minister in 1836—being 
AGENTS. ifrom Friends, and he discontinued the attend-|in the forty-eighth year of his age. 
George C. Baker, New York. lance of our meetings. He engaged in public} At the Monthly Meeting in Eighth-month, 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. ‘affairs, and mingled in the political excitements| being the meeting in which his Ministry was 
‘of the times. There is reason to believe, how- mad he ros co to attend 
WM. lose Waacle Maating nf Nees V..b az.|ever, that even at this time, when to human ob-\the Yearly Meeting of Ohio, and to appoint 
The lone Yearly Meeting of New York Or arvetios he appeared wandering far from the some meetings, and visit some of the prisons 
rected the publication of the Memorials of de-| Father’s house, he was under his preparing|on his way, going or returning. 
ceased Friends, which had been sanctioned by|hand; and he subsequently declared, that it| In Tenth-month of the same year, he obtain- 
that body. We are indebted to several friends| was then that many of the truths = he wes| ee a tent to Re a oad to Bele of ms 
v . : : : _jafterward called upon to promulgate were “astern States, as far as boston, Salem, an 
yretbo a deers 3. weplieg: cares 1 ghtase clearly opened to his cadeadiae Through|Andover, in Massachusetts; and to appoint 
; attention and faithfulness to these openings, he|some meetings. These services were perform- 
ber the Memorial of one who was extensively | was soon led tosee the inconsistency of his con-|ed in the peace of his mind. 
known throughout the Society, which we be-jnexions with such associations; and he with-| In ‘Twelfth-month of the same year, a minute 
lieve will be read with interest. idrew from them so entirely, that for many of| as granted him to perform a visit in some of the 
the latter years of his life he would not even| Southern States, and to appoint meetings in the 
A testumony of the Monthly Meeting of New| cast a vote at an election. | principal cities in Virginia, South Carolina, and 
York, concerning our beloved friend, Grorce| qe resided at New Rochelle about six yearg,|“Feorgia. At that time there was great excite- 
I. Wurre, deceased. and followed the business of a miller. ment in the minds of the people of that section 
Our beloved friend, George F. White, having} In 1826, he returned with his family to this|of the country, on the subject of slavery. It 
been removed by death, we feel our minds|city, where he continued to reside during the) Was thought doubtful by many, whether he 
drawn to prepare the following memorial con-| remaining years of his life. Except for a short| would be received among them, and fears were 
cerning him, for the encouragement of others|time, he was engaged in business as a dealer|felt by some for his personal safety; bat he 
in well doing. in flour, grain, and other agriculturtl products. | went not in his own will, nor in his own 
He was born in the city of New York, on| After his return to this city, he was brought strength—and a way was made for him in the 
the fourth of Second-month, 1789. under great exercise of mind. This appears to| minds of the people in a remarkable manner. 
His parents, John and Elizabeth White, were | have been to him a period of darkness, of doubt,| The service was performed to the peace of 
worthy members of our religious Society, and|and of deep distress. It pleased his heavenly| his own mind, and, we believe, to the honor of 
were concerned to impress on the minds of their| Father to hide his face from him for a season.| Truth. 
children a love for its principles. 'He was, at times, almost ready to believe, that) In 1839, he openeda concern, which had 
When he was quite young they removed |if there was a God, surely he must be malevo-| long pressed heavily on his mind, to pay a visit, 
from the city, and settled in Westchester coun-|lent, and must delight in the sufferings of his|in the love of the Gospel, to some of the inhabi- 
ty, in this State. While yet in his minority|creatures. In the bitterness of his soul he/tants of Great Britain and Ireland. His concern 
he returned to this city, and engaged as aclerk| would exclaim: “He was unto me as a bear|Was united with by the meeting, and he was 


5 


with a mercantile firm. He was of an active|lying in wait, and as a lion in secret places.”’ |encouraged to proceed in it as Truth might 
disposition, and fond of company, and indulged|In the anguish of his spirit he could cry out :|open the way. He received certificates of the 


freely in the follies and vanities to which the|«“Wherefore is light given to him that is in|concurrence of the Monthly and Quarterly 
young, when removed from under the watchful misery, and life to the bitter in soul ; which long| Meetings, and the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
restraint of parental care, are peculiarly ex-| for death, and it cometh not, and dig for it,and Elders. But the way to perform this visit 
posed in this large city. About the time of his| more than for hid treasures.” Day after day it/did not open, and early in the year 1841 he 
arriving at manhood, he became of a more seri-| was his prayer, night after night bis petition, | returned the certificates to the meetings that 
ous turn of mind. He was exemplary in his| that he might go down into the earth and be as|issued them. In a feeling manner he stated 
deportment, and steady in the attendance of our| though he never had been. He sought solitary|that, in endeavouring to keep a single eye to 
religious meetings. ‘places of retirement. Even the Scriptures of|the openings of Truth, he felt most easy to re- 
On the fourth of Ninth-month, 1812, he was| Truth became to him as a sealed book, and he|turn the certificates, feeling for the present re- 
united in marriage with Hannah, daughter of|could not read them. We believe this trying /eased from the engagement expressed there- 
John W. and Elizabeth Haydock. He was to} dispensation was brought upon him asa prepa-| in. 
her an affectionate and devoted husband, and ration for the work to which his divine Master) Although he was thus released from laboring 
to his children a tender and indulgent parent. | was about to call him. From it he learned this|in a foreign land, yet he travelled extensively 
In the year 1811, he entered into an exten-|important lesson, that of himself he could do|in this country in the service of Truth. He at- 
sive mercantile business, which he followed|nothing, that the power of the Lord alone was\tended all our Yearly Meetings on this conti- 
with close attention, and for some time his ex-|equal to such an emergency. Inthe fulness of nent ;and he visited many meetings both with- 
ertions appeared crowned with success. But|time it pleased his heavenly Father to dispel|in the compass of onr own and other Yearly 
a period of disaster occurred; his fair prospects|the thick clouds that had gathered around him| Meetings. He also appointed many meetings 
were blighted, and he became insolvent. In|—to pluck his feet from the miry clay, and place| among Friends, and others not in profession 
the distribution of his property among his cre-|them on a rock. with us. His plain and pointed testimonies 
ditors, he adopted the course which appeared| In the autumn of 1832 he again became a|would at times cause some to be offended at 
to him to be the most proper and correct under; member of the Society of Friends, He testifies’ his doctrines; but his communications were 
the trying circumstances in which he was invol-|that “he entered it, not in his own will, nor in clothed with such power and evidence of right 
ed, but it was not the course which was sanc-|his own time, but in accordance with the will,| authority, that the truth he preached would find 
tioned by our discipline, and he was disowned | and at the appointed time of his divine Master,” great place in the minds of his hearers. 
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Among the testimonies which were commit- to their real bearing on our most important in-| wealth and population, is known to be much 
ted to him to bear, the most prominent was,/terests; but should not make us negligent of|older. But setting aside the story of its being 
the universality of the love of God—and thatthe smallest matters that form a part of the sum| founded by the giant Lud, a contemporary of 
grace, which brings salvation, is offered to all|of our duty to God, who gives us this little span|the celebrated though somewhat uncertain 
men: and second only to this was his faithful of life, that we may glorify Him, by being con-/King Arthur, history assures us that it was a 
and uncompromising testimony against a hirg- formed to his will. Thisincomprehensible Being | Roman station in the reign of the Emperor 
ling ministry. In this class he included not|who grasps the infinity of past and future,|Claudius, subsequently a city of the Saxons, 
only those who preach for hire, but aiso all|to us inconceivable, condescends to care for the and finally raised to metropolitan importance 
those who, under a profession of being engaged lowest and most finite of his creatures, to carry|by William the Norman, who granted the 
in works of righteousness and benevolence, are|on the most minute as well as extended andjcitizens the following specimen of a charter, 


receiving or seeking for the rewards of men.| magnificent operations, in the worlds of: nature! written on a morsel of parchment six inches 


His bold and fearless exposures of the inconsist-|and of grace ; and shall we, poor worms of the |long ‘and one broad: —*‘ William the king 


ency of many of their movements, gave offence |dust, think any thing small, in which we can| friendly salutes William the Bishop, and God- 
to some, and raised aspirit of opposition against! prove our love to Him, or render service to|frey the Portreve, and all the burgesses within 
him; but none of these things'turned him jour fellow creatures. It is often in things ap-|London, both French and English. And I 
aside from what he believed to be his duty.| parently trivial in themselves, that our Heaven-| declare that I grant you all law worthy, as you 
He clearly exposed the inconsistency of such as|ly Father is pleased to accept our services,and| were in the days of King Edward. And I will 
profess to have received a dispensation of the |to show us his providential care and goodness. |that every child shall be his father’s heir after 


the Gospel of Christ, and to be walking after, Maria Fox, his father’s days, and I will not suffer any per- 
the law of the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus, | son to do you wrong ; God keep you !” 


and yet are turning the attention ‘of those who| ‘s a remarkable fact, that since the date of 

are fallen into weakness or infirmity, to man, | THE AGE OF TOWNS. i ae Den 4 a hh tuall 
sats : : this charter, London has never been actually 

or to associations of men, oreven tothestrength | Concluded. } taken, though often threatened by enemies, 


of their own good resolutions, He had not so) Paris is of a much more modern date. It\and frequently visited by fire and pestilence, 
learned Christ. He could tell them, from his|was a small but fortified town in the days of|which were particularly in darker times the 
own experience, that there is balm in Gilead,| Julius Casar, when the Romans took it from|creat destroyers of cities. 
and a physician there who is equal to every|the Gauls; the Emperor Julian the Apostate, ” The early history of Manchester is highly 
emergency. He preached not man, but Christ/erected, some say a palace, and others a fort-|curious. Originally a Roman station, and 
Jesus the’ Lord, as the only true Saviour. To/jress, on a small isle in the Seine, where now\called Mancunium, it became in the Saxon 
Him alone couldhe referthem. If the truth stands the church of Notre-Dame, about the times a Subject of contention between the Eng- 
shall make’you free, ye shall be free indeed. | middle of the ‘fourth century. The Franks|lish and the’ Northumbrian Danes. When 
It was not his practice to point out particular took it in 496, and fixed there the capital of| William the Conqueror compiled the Dooms- 
duties to his hearers.’ He believed that every |their kingdom ; but history records that twelve|day Book it appears to have had two churches. 
man had his own particular law, written in his| francs was the whole sum of taxes collected|In the reign of Henry’ VIII. its charter was 
own mind ; and it was to the fulfilling of this | monthly at the northern gate in the reign of\confirmed as a place of sanctuary; but the 
law that he desired to encourage them. It was|Louis Le Gros; and the first paving of ‘the|privilese was transferred to Chester in the 
his business to invite them to the feet of the|streets took place in the year 1190. Though |following year, as it had been found to operate 
Master, and there to leave them with the injunc-\comparative!y new, Paris has had its share of|to the prejudice of the wealth, credit, and good 
tion, “W hatsoever ‘he biddeth thee, that do.” |¥jcissitudes. The ‘black death,’ as a frightful jorder of the place. So late as the middle of 
In his view sin consisted in withholding obedi-| disease’ was called which ravaged Europe|the last century, an act was obtained to exonor- 
ence from clearly manifested requisitions of du-|about the middle of the fourteenth century, left\ate the town from the obligation of grinding 
ty. While with great boldness and clearness) j; almost depopulated ; and inaterrible famine|corn at the frees school mills; and no one 
he denounced certain practices as being out of jof the following age, a hundred thousand, being|dreamt of the immense cotton trade of which 
the Truth, he often expressed himself as care-|two-thirds of its whole inhabitants, perished in|Manchester is now the emporium. 
ful to call noman a sinner: of this the Searcher three months. It suffered many asiege,includ-| Birmingham took its name from one of the 
of hearts alone could judge. ling that of the gallant Henry IV.; against | followers of William the Norman, on whom the 
[To be continued . } ‘whom it was held by the partisans of the| greater part of Warwickshire was conferred, by 
——»— |League, till provisions or to fail, and the} way of a “ve services . etme 
. 2.4 _|king’s army hoped to take it by means of fam-|of England. e baron was called Sir Hug 
The Memoirs of Maria‘'F'ox have recently li : but iensstsla he would never see the|De Riresinghenns 4ied in the eleventh century 
been published in England, and contain much |capital of his kingdom starved for the sake of|he built’a castle, round’ which grew a village, 
that is interesting and valuable. A femaleja crown, and therefore commanded a free pas-|inhabited by his retainers on the sloping banks 
friend:has made some selections which we wil.|sage to be allowed for provisions: of all sorts,/of the Rea, where now thunder the thousand 
lingly transfer to our columns. |which noble conduct, says a historian of the mills and forges of Birmiagham. ; 
|period, ‘won him the city of Paris and the} Bristol is mentioned~ among the fortified 
praise of all nations.’ From that time till the|cities of Britain in the year 420. _ Its present 
This day completes another year of my life,| present, Paris has seen more riots and revolu-/name is said to have been derived from that 
and brings me so much nearer its solemn ter-|tions than any other European capital, pueenee upon it by the Saxons—Brightstowe, 
mination. “But beloved, be not ignorantof this; It is strange that so small a portion of history|the Pleasant Place. In the latter part of the 
one thing, that one day is with the Lord as atshould be occupied by the metropolitan cities|eleventh century, a market is said'to have been 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one/of Portugal and Spain. Both Madrid and Lis-\held there for slaves, according to the feudal 
day.” May the Lordgive us such aknowledge|bon owe their origin to the ages of contest}barbarism of the period.’ In the following age 
and perception of this great and sublime truth, as| between the Moors and Christians for posses-|a monastery,‘ whose magnificent remains sull 
shall influence our daily conduct, and cause us|sion of the Peninsula. In the days of the Cid,|attract the attention of antiquaries, was erected 
to live and walk, as those who are notignorant|the former was a Christian village, without}on the same spot by King Stephen. A still 
of it, but who are candidates for an inheritance | wealth or commerce, being situated three hun-| more interesting fact connected with the history 
in that blessed ‘eternity which is with Him, dred miles in every direction from the sea; and|of modern improvement is, that the first barge 
when the material heavens shall have passed the latter was a streng fortress of the Moors,|passed from Bristol to Bath in 1727, the Avon 
away asascroll. If we duly consider this,|taken by Alphons, first king of Portugal, about|being then for the first time rendered naviga- 
“that one day is with the Lord as a thousand|the middle of the twelfth century, with the|ble. 
years and a thousand years as one day,” and|assistance of some English Crusaders and} ‘York rivals London in age, as it did in the 
that we are invited to the glorious privilege of|ships from the Hanse towns, or seven free|thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in almost 
becoming his children, “heirs of God; and {cities of Germany, who sailed up the Tagus\everything. They were, in fact, rival capitals; 
joint heirs with Christ,” how insignificant |for that purpose: since which time Madrid has| York being much about the size of old London, 
would many things appear that now ruffle or|had many kings and fires; and the destruction |and far better fortified, as Edward III. expres- 
perplex us !—how trifling the pursuits in which | of Lisbon by the great earthquake in 1755 is\ses it in one of his proclamations, for ‘a bul- 
we are toooften engaged! Such a censidera-|chronicled among the memorable events of|wark to the land against the wasteful fury of 
tion would naturally elevate our standard of |Europe, the Scotch.’ Parliaments were occasionally 


duty, and help us to estimate things according} London, which alone surpasses Paris in|held here; and one remnant of ancient gran- 
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deur still retained, besides its massive towers! with the tax already mentioned, into the hands|cupied by a small Sclavonian village, situated 
and gates, not to mention the celebrated/of their superior on his advancing the money, |at the confluence of the Barde with the Pleisse; 
minster, is the title of Jord conferred upon its|}which any mercantile house in Greenock and the first mention of Leipsic asa fortified city 
mayor, who is the only civie chief in all Eng-| would now consider as an item in its liabilities. is in the twelfth century, in the time of Otho 
land entitled to that distinction besides the| ‘The metropolis of Ireland is said to have | the Rich, who established the two fairs of Easter 
mayor of London. been founded by the piratical Danes in the|aed Michaelmas. The origin of Hamburg was 
The two university towns, Oxford and Cam-| beginning of the ninth century, and from them|@ church and a fort which Charlemagne built 
bridge, are of uncertain age ; they date at least|it derived its present name, Dubiin, which in|to protect the frontier of his empire in that di- 
from the Anglo-Saxon times. Cambridge ap-/old Danish signifies the black pool; but why|rection from the Pagan Saxons. 
pears to be the most ancient, there being/this appellation was given tradition assigns} Vienna, the Austrian capital, was once a 
tolerable grounds for believing it of Roman|no reason. Certain it is that Dublin continued) Roman camp on the Danube, afterwards a 
origin. Many towns in England have the|the stronghold of the northern invaders, and stronghold of the Huns, from whom Charle- 
syllables chester and cester as part of their|the repository of their plunder from all the | magne took it in the beginning of the ninth 
names, and are understood from that circum- | surrounding country, till the English conquest|century ; and it has experienced many a master 
stance to be, at the latest, of Roman origin,| under Henry II., who made it the capital of}and siege since, including that of the Turks at 
while some are known’ to have been British. |his Irish dominions, and received the homage|the close of the seventeenth century, from 
The term cester, or chester, is obviously either/of his new subjects in a large pavilion, ‘well|‘vhom it was rescued by the celebrated John 
from a castle (casfrum) or a camp (castra),|made,’ says a chronicler of the times, ‘ with|Sobieski, king of Poland. 
which had been placed upon the spot by the ismooth wattles:’ nor was this regal residence | The towns of the Baltic including Stockholm 
Romans. much out of character with the rest of the city.|and Copenhagen, were in the tenth century 
Of all English towns that have risen to any| Historians. inform us that so late as the reign fortresses raised by the plundering Northmen, 
importance, Liverpool is the most recent, with | of Elizabeth the houses of Dublin were entire-|to which their ships. brought home the spoils 
the exception perhaps of its new fival, Birken-||y constructed of wattles and clay: about this|of southern and western Europe. Warsaw, 
head. In the year 1710, Liverpool was but al period brick began to be used: but the great|now the capital of Poland, and so tragically 
fishing village; and the first impulse to its|jncrease of Dublin took place in the eighteenth involved in the history, of that unfortunate 
prosperity was said to have been given by the|century; and it is curious that.no specimen ‘of country, was founded so late as the twelfth 
Guinea slave trade, at that period regarded as!domestic architecture of an older date now|ceutury by the Teutonic knights, a military 
a lawful branch of commerce even by English-| exists within the liberties. lorder of then Catholic Germany, whose oc- 
men. A story is current that Liston the cele-} Cork owes its origin, in the middle of the |cupation was.to defend the frontiers of Christen- 
brated comedian being hissed one night by a/ seventh century, to a kind of monastic school,|dom from the northern Pagans ; and by way of 
Liverpool audience, reminded them, by the|which a friar, called by his countrymen. St/encouragement, the Pope conferred upon them 
way of reprisal, that their city was built with|fijnhar, established on the site of the present |@ grant of all the lands they, could conquer 
the price of Guinea negroes. icity, then a solitary marsh: round this semi-|north of the Elbe, which was, at the period of 
Scotland having scarcely any distinct history | nary the town gradually grew; and after the|their establishment, considered the boundary 
before the eleventh century, we can date none|jinvasion, an English colony held it for one}Of civilisation. 
of her cities from an earlier period with any|hundred years against the neighbouring chiefs;| Petersburgh, the metropolis of the Russian 
certainty. The twelfth century is the com-|« but they dwelt,’ says the * Annals of the Four/|e™pire,.is well known.to be the most modern 
mencement of the era of her privileged towns,| Masters,’ ‘in continual fear, shutting the gates| Capital in Europe, having been built almost as 
none of which at that time contained any at service and meal-times, and always ‘from |it now stands by Peter the Great in the early 
buildings but such as could be rebuilt almost! sun to sun, neither did they admit any stranger|P4Tt of the last century : its old rival, Moscow, 
as quickly as they were destroyed by invaders.| who carried. a weapon.’ . |was founded by the Grand Duke Jurge 1. in 
Perth and Aberdeen are among the oldest} Towards the north of Europe,*the towns,| 1147. Perhaps no city in the world has ex- 
towns ; yet the former, in the days of Bruce; is||ike the civilization, belong to later times than | perienced greater vicissitudes than this ancient 
spoken of only as ‘a poor hamlet.’ Edinburgh}those of the south. The cities of the Nether- capital. It was twice burned tothe ground by 
was of no importance till the latter part of the|lands in general took their rise from the revival |the ‘Tartars, and once utterly destroyed by the 
fourteenth century. Glasgow, though anjof commerce in Europe at the close of the |Poles, who in the beginning of the seventeenth 
ancient episcopal city, and in the seventeenth|middle ages; Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, and century conquered that.part of Russia, which, 
century a handsomely-built small town, may|Amsterdam, were famous in the fourteenth, compared with recent events, may well illus- 
be said to have sprung forward in commerce |filteenth, and sixteenth centuries for the com-|ttate how nations take their turn of power and 
and population within the same’ time as Liver-| mercial wealth which flowed inte each of them | prosperity, We have, thus glanced at the 
pool. It is eminently acity of the eighteenth |in turn. \ages assigned to. the different towns of Europe 
and nineteenth centuries. Cologne is believed to be the oldest city of by the general current jof history ; but it must 
Prior to 1697, Greenock was but an unknown /Germany, being built by the Roman Empress|be admitted that much uncertainty and many 
hamlet, where some herrings were occasionally | Agrippina, and considered ancient even in the conflicting accounts exist on this subject, as the 
caught; but in that year the directors of the|thirteenth century, when its great cathedral | inhabitants of almost every town appear inclined 
Scottish Indian and African Company came to} was commenced, which was only half finished |to treat the age of their city exactly the reverse 
a resolution of erecting salt work on the Firth|at the time of the Reformation, and still re-|of their own, and tradition usually draws long 
of Clide, and in the following year the inhabit-| mains so. ‘bills on, antiquity,; but setting aside these 
ants in vain petitioned parliament fora grant! Berlin, the present, capital of Prussia, originat- | doubtful authorities, it is evident that some 
to build a harbour. ‘Their failure in this: pro-|ed in rude hats built in the marshes of the Spree |cities “have existed as long as two, and even 
ject was supposed to have been owing to the by the Vandals, who sought refuge there from |three thousand years. What millions of human 
hostility of the magistrates of Glasgow, who|the conquering arms of a German prince, | beings must have lived and died within their 
were jealous of the rising importance of the|known in history as Albert the Bear: but | bounds in the coarse of these changeful centu- 
town; but the people of Greenock exhibited on| having at length conquered that district also, |ries ! It,has been calculated that the whole 
this occasion an ingenuity and resolution which|he erected a fortress there in the middle of the|inhabitants of Athens throughout its different 
deserved to be suceessful.. They entered into| twelfth century, which in process of time be-|generations, would trebly outnumber all the 
a contract with their superior, Sir John Shaw,|came a town, and took the present appellation ; nations of Europe put together; and even in 
under whom they held their propdrties itt feu,|it is not certain whether from the founder's|in the most recent of our great towns, how 
and agreed to assess themselves in the sum of|name or the savage character of the country,|many successive generations have already 
one shilling and fourpence..on each sack of| which is now one of the best cultivated and grown up, and laboured, and passed away ; 
malt brewed into ale within the limits of the} most civilised in Europe. iso that to the mewest, as well as the oldest 
town. Parliament had refused tosanetion this} The city of Leipsic is celebrated for two of among them, the philosopher’s remark Ws 
tax, but the inhabitants were unanimous; and|the greatest battles of modern history ; one in |equally applicable, ‘The history of this city 
as ale was then the universal beverage of the|the war of the Reformation, at which Gustavus truly written’ would be the story of the world! 
labouring classes in Scotland, a sufficient fund|king of Sweden fell, and the other in 1813, in| —Chambers’ Journal. 
was raised to begin the harbour in the course which the army of Napoieon was utterly — 
of seven years. The whole expense was esti-|defeated, and still more so for its great book, Raccep Scnoors or Lonvon.—In‘four years 
mated at £5555, which so alarmed the towns-|fair frequented by all the trade of Europe : yet|the number of schools in London have increas- 
men, that they agreed to transfer the harbor,|at the close of the tenth century its site was oc-/ed from 20 to more than 60. 
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The longest day in Great Britain is2 hours|munities, independent of each other, and of any man, or set of men, to the seat of 
12 minutes longer than our longest day in the| nana ep ee i Santee h . ; 
United States; and the shortest day in the ging ry muc in power, that we speak—the motive is far 
United States is one hour and fifty minutes their own way. Local governments thus higher. Great principles are at stake, and 
longer than the shortest day in Great Britain. constituted, were far different affairs from the we believe that the reputation and welfare of 
eee ———— |complicated machinery of the States of the our Society are involved in no small degree 
_ s , 7 : ° . . . ° 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCE R. | Union, in which a great variety of interests,’ in the action which its members are about to 


ne Tet ee feelings and opinions must be consulted intake in the approaching presidential election. 
PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 16, 1848. | the framing of the laws and in the elections. | In a future number we shall pursue the 


ST te eee It will therefore be perceived at a glance,| subj i 
, Subject, and endeavour to point out the differ- 
PARTICIPATION OF FRIENDS IN POLITICS. |that those who vote now for officers of the ence which, in our view, exists between the 
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NO I. State or General Government, act under very | present and former times. 
The Society of Friends have long been di-|different circumstances from our ancestors, | To be Continued. 
divided in sentiment, in regard to the consis-|Who lived under the simple regulations of a ema chin 
tency of voting for the officers of government. colonial legislature, of which they formed a TO TEACHERS. 
In the early settlement of Pennsylvania and |large portion, and in the decisions of which| A well qualified person is wanted imme- 
New Jersey, it is well known that Friends|they had a controlling influence. \ diately to take the station of Principal in the 


not only voted, but that they exercised a} ‘So great is this difference, that many con-|Male Department of Friends’ Institute, in the 
powerful political influence, and held the|cerned Friends have, for the past century, de- city of New York. 


highest offices of the State. clined any participation in political affairs,) Applicants for the situation should possess 


’ 

At that period their principles were highly |@4 have waived their right of suffrage, be-| good qualifications for governing the school, 
esteemed by those not in religious communion |!ieving that its exercise involved a compro-|as well as for giving thorough instruction in 
with them, and their moral and numerical |mise of their testimonies against war, slavery,|the various branches of a sound English edu- 
force gave them a controlling influence even in/Oaths, and a hireling ministry, which they | cation. 
civil affairs. were unwilling to make. | Toa person well qualified for the post, a 

This early participation of Friends in politi-| A large number, however, have not so liberal salary will be paid. 
cal movements, has influenced their descend-|Viewed it, and have continued to vote and| Applications, which should be accompanied 
ants and successors, and has furnished a pre-|€Ven to hold office, under a belief that by so} with references, may be made to the under- 
cedent for political action on the part of mem-|doing, they were merely sustaining a govern-|signed, who will give any information that 
bers of the Society, even to the present time.|ment, imperfect it is true, and falling far|)may be desired on the subject, or to David J. 

It is not our object to discuss, in this arti-|short of the Christian standard, but yet the|Griscom, at the Institute. 
cle, the propriety of following the example of|best which human wisdom has devised, and} On behalf of the Committee on Teachers. 





our predecessors in this respect. There can|}one under which they were enjoying the! W. H. Mavy, No. 189 Front street, 
be no question, however, that the circum-|benefits of civil and religious freedom, and Natuante. S. Merritt, 

stances in which the Society of Friends are/from which they were claiming protection for] 9¢, No. 26 Pine street, New York. 
now placed, are widely different from what/their personal and private rights. enney: 

they were at the period to which we have re- Against this view, however erroneous it! Drev,—On the evening of the Ist inst., at his resi- 
ferred. : may be viewed by some, the Society, in its| dence in Burlington, N. J., Tuomas Zett, aged about 


‘ : % ‘ : : ‘ 56 years. 
Their testi associated capacity, has nev cen ¢ eee 
monies against war, oaths, and pacnys ever taken ee This, our beloved friend. was a member and an 


hireling ministry, were then incorporated into| but have left their members free to exercise| Elder of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
the system of civil government, of which they the rights of the citizen or not, as they should | phia, held at Spruce street. Although his demise was 
were the originators and supporters, and were|See fit, provided no rule of discipline was, Very sudden, yet it was not altogether unexpected, he 


° of ty . . . having long suffered under a di-tressing affection of the 
for many years controlling principles in the| Violated thereby P chest, which rendered much exertion difficult for many 


administration of affairs; and even after the Seeing then, that a large number of Friends} years previous to that event. He was a man eminently 
government of this State had passed into the| continue to vote, and do not perceive that in| useful in the church, as an example of one minding his 
hands of a class of men who did not practice| doing so they are compromising the testimo-|OW" Proper business —of a meek and quiet spirit, 
bs ; | ? 4 . : sae . ° e } i. 

upon these principles, there was still a re-|nies of the Society, it becomes a serious ques- |" diligent in the performance of his social anc re 
: : : : ; ~~ | ligious duties. Of a cheerful and amiable disposition, 

spectful regard paid to the scruples of Friends, | tion how far circumstances which may @F1S€| grave in his deportment, consistent in his conduct and 
and their influence was widely felt. in the course of a political contest, may alter|conversation, he identified authority with the exercise 
The abolition of slavery by the legislature |OT modify the course which they should adopt of Christian charity, forbearance and love. He was 


54 t : lin th . 14 sloht. especially careful to keep in cleanliness and purity the 
of Pennsylvania, in 1780, was an evidence of|'n the exercise of this right Lord’s household over which he had been placed, by a 


this influence, while many of the original; We are aware that it isa delicate matter|strict watchfulness, first upon himself, and then over 


sions 4 . : ; 
features of the frame of government, establish-|to offer any suggestions upon a question of| his brethren, for good and not for evil. It may be 


ed by William Penn, which have been so|this sort; and that he who does so, may lay |" of nse genre hese: sacar 
suatly admired h so i's an 1“? \ carried away by the infirmities of temper, even in the 
justly admired over the whole civilized world, /himeelf open to the charge of being a political | minor difficulties of every day life. Hence, starting at 
are still retained. | Partizan, who is speaking for a favourite can-|the proper point, his progress in the field of labour set 


It must be remembered too, that at the|didate ; but still we cannot refrain, at this | before him, although by no means calculated to attract 
| ‘ 


period to which we allude, what are now/|juncture, from presenting some views in ee ee oe ee 
character which knows no retrograde movement. 


States, united to others under a system of gard to the present position of political par-| ‘The limits of a notice, short as must necessarily be 
general government, were then colonies, de-|ties, and to the principles involved in the ap-|one of this kind, forbid a more enlarged view of the 
pendant, it is true, upon the mother country, | proaching election, which seem to us worthy| life of this exemplary servant of the Lord Jesus aes 
but yet acting under liberal charters, and far|of consideration by those Friends who expect ee eee ee See 


eas . denial. and devotedness to the cause of his Master, en- 
removed from the political arena of the old|to take part therein. titles him to be classed among men, as of « the salt of 


world. They were comparatively small com-| It is with no view of advancing the claims the earth.” W. 
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We neglected at the proper time to notice|a deep laid plot of rising upon the government. Ex-|obtained, was bis introduction to many of the 
the opening of Friends’ Central School, and tensive incendiarism in the large towns and manu-|most distinguished persons in the literary and 
. . . ‘facturing districts was said to be amongst their political world, and the general estimation in 
therefore publish the following Circular. The Silent which his talents soon began to be held. An 
present session has opened under favourable| |, France the government appeats to be in acritical evidence of the last-mentioned circumstance 
auspices, and we hope the interest heretofore|state. The report on the late insurrections had been|is his admission, in 1670, as a member of the 
manifested will be continued in support of the published ; it occupies three large volumes, and is said Royal Society, then recently incorporated. 
Institution. It may be well to mention that|'° contain many startling disclosures. It implicates eo o — a eaten a out 
. : ' most of the men who were active in the first revo-|in his mind the plan of his celebrated Essay. 
there is a primary and secondary School fOr | ration, and charges them with distributing the public|In 1672, Shaftsbury being made Lord Chan- 
both sexes on the same premises. money to aid their designs. Ledra Rollin is charged cellor, bestowed upon Locke the office of 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL. with having transmitted funds to England, perverted Secretary of Presentations ; but this he lost on 
A Finishing School for the guarded education of the them for his own private benefit; even Lamartine is the Chancellor’s dismissal the following _— 
youth of both sexes, has been organized with the above ti-|said to have been in collusion with the insurgents. |He subsequently obtained the appointment of 
tle, under the care of a Joint Committee of the three) Paris is in great agitation on this account, and the Secretary to the Board of Trade; but the 
— eee of Friends of Philedelphia. bain of the accused parties was anticipated with Board being dissolved, he was again without 
The building, situate on a lot adjoining the property of : : t rour--employment. In these circumstances he 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia held at\®°C*t **xiety. It is supposed that the party favour ead hi dical 
’ » Street, is ai : : able to the old order of things, or the legitimists, as Geemed it prudent to resume his medica 
Cherry Street, is airy and commodious, having been erect- : i i 
ed specially for this purpose. ‘The two principal School|they are termed, are gaining ground, and that an at- studies, and accordingly, having takea the de- 
Rooms will accommodate one hundred pupils each ; be-|tempt to establish a monarchy may yet be maile. gree of Bachelor of Physic, he went to France, 
sides these there are Class Rooms, a Lecture Room, aund| The Vienna papers of the 17th and 18th ult., report and took up his residence at Montpelier. He 
an Observatory. that the Cholera is raging in the interior of Germany, did not return to England till 1679, when he 


This Scho insti inci 5 . ; : : 8 
action of Friemchilrens shoudl mot be led yt tht it i exceedingly malignant at Rigs, where again became a resident inthe family of Lord 


these, others may be admitted; it is expected however, |\°N€ hundred have been carried off daily, in a popula- Shaftsbury, whom finally, he accompanied to 
that our christian testimony to simplicity of dress and ad-|tion of 40,000 to 50,000. | Holland, three years after, remaining there 
dress will be properly regarded, and the pupils-will be ex- A revolntion was reported at St. Petersburg, and a with his patron and friend till the death of the 
pected to attend the mid-week meetings at Cherry Street| rumour prevailed that the Emperor had fled to Cron- !atter. His connexion with Lord Shaftsbury 
Wp ta Peete stadt; but this intelligence needs confirmation. had made Locke very obnoxious to the govern- 


The School Year is divided into two terms of five 4 . , . j , : 
months each, the first term commences on the first of the A most distressing shipwreck has occurred in soy bata ae wee ens ee 


Ninth month, and is followed immediately by the second | British Channel, about thirty-seven miles from Liver- visable to remain an exile, till the revolution of 
—thus allowing a vacation of two months in the summer|pool. The elegant packet ship Ocean Monarch, bound 1688 once more made the air of England fit for 
season, besides the week of our Yearly Meeting. to this country, with 398 persons on board, took fire, |ffee spirits to breathe. During his residence 

No pupil can be admitted for less than a whole term, | and very soon after the first discovery the vessel was abroad he was ejected, by the King’s com- 


wae ; ee ; ras | / . 
col Rieke eins cheat aaioioa ie in a blaze, The passengers became frantic with/mand, from his studentship at Christ Church; 
lars per term, including fuel, pens, ink, and slate pencils. despair, and numbers at once plunged themselves into and being falsely accused of the authorship of 


School Books (except blank hooks) will, unless notice be|the ocean. As the heat increased, the poor creatures Certain publications, which had given offence 
given to the contrary, be furnished to the pupils and the|crowded to the fore part of the vessel, where their |" the government, as well as suspected of 
Cee ee for their use, provi- peircing and heart-rending cries for relief were truly, participation in the sean of Monmouth’s rebel- 
Pe aie en is unnecessarily damaged,|, najling. As the flames progressed, many were a he was expose ‘to great annoyance and 

obliged to seek refuge on the jib-boom, which is at- C@0ger, and was even obliged to conceal him- 


For the Male Department. Female Department. y i 
Class A, including Astronomy & Surveying, $2.00 and. $2.00 tached to the foremast. At length the foremast snap- me Myer are ey al Ri 
d , do. 1.78 


°. excluding do. do. B, 1.75| ped, precipitating this large number of human beings |!and that he commenced his career as an 


do. B, including Surveying, 1.75 w d . : 
éo. Ses: eS c. 1.50! isto the ocean. Happily the fire occurred in the day- author, by the oa of wren maa on 
= os eR te <a time, and several vessels were near by, who repaired Toleration, in Latin. t produced a great 


‘sensation, and was immediately translated into 


. Fa witt fi : a th ist f the sufferers. One hundred and re 7 
A Course of Lectures on Philosophy, Chemistry, As-|t® the assistance of the sulle ‘ utch, French, and English. On his return 


tronomy and such other subjects as may be thought ex-| fifty persons were lost. 


pedient, elucidated by suitable apparatus, will be delivered to England he was made a Commissioner of 
in connection with the regular studies. eae ea |Appeals ; and in the following year, 1690, he 

For instruction in the Languages and Drawing, sepa- gave to the world the Essay on the Human 
rate classes arranged to receive those of the school who JOHN LOCKE, ‘Understanding. The masterly character of 


may desireit, for each of which an extra charge ismade.| The eminent author of the Essay on the|this performance was at once attested by the 
CLINTON GILLINGHAM, Human Understanding, was born on the 28th\attention which it excited both at home and 
Principal of the Male Department. of August, 1632, at Wrington, in Somerset-\abroad, by the ardour with which it was read, 
Psldbignt of Ole Peek Der eoeniaa shire, England. Locke’s father had been bred|and the numerous antagonists by which it was 
Philadelphia, 9th Month, 1848: P a lawyer, and when the civil war broke out\attacked. Although a folio volume, and on 
a“ as ha he evinced the character of his political princi-'no popular subject, it had gone through four 
ples by heading a company in = — A a by ay. oo ae a iY hee 
the Parliament. Locke himself reéeived his|and Latin) by the year 1700. The fift 
Items of Intelligence. education first at Westminster, and afterwards edition (also in folio) ord oe the au- 
= at Christ’s Church College, Oxford, where he|thor's death, in 1706; and the work has since 
The steamship Hibernia arrived at Boston on the|took the degree of esanek of Arts in 1658, and|been repeatedly reprinted in various forms. 
9th inst., bringing intelligence to the 26th of 8th\then proceeded to prepare himself for the|The most formidable opponent, by whom some 
month. medical profession. With the exception of|of its opinions were controverted in the life. 
Only one of the chief leaders of the Irish rebellion| about twelve months, he continued his medical|time of Locke, was the learned and eloquent 
had been convicted—John Martin, the proprietor of|studies without interruption till the year 1666, Dr. Edward Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester. 
the Felon newspaper. He was sentenced to ten years|)when he became known to the celebrated|The same year in which his Essay appeared, 
transportation. Smith O’Brien and Thomas Meagher|Earl of Shaftsbury, then Lord Ashley. From/Mr. Locke also gave to the world his second 
were in prison in the same apartment, their trials not/his acquaintance with this nobleman the fu-|Letter on Toleration, and his two Treatises on 
yet having commenced. ture life of Locke took much of its complexion; Government, in answer to an absurd book of 
The reports of the crops from every quarter was|and it is among the most honorable facts which | Sir Robert Filmer, in support of divine right 
discouraging; it was thought that the great bulk of/ belong to the mixed fame of Lord Shaftsbury, and passive obedience. These were followed 
the Potato crop would be lost, and that the grain crops|that to the end of his life he continued the by other publications, which we shall not stop 
would be below the average. steady patron, and retained the friendship and to enumerate. In 1659 he was made a com- 
It was reported that Lord John Rusvell intended to|jntimacy of the philosopher. It is said to have missioner of Trade and Plantations ; but about 
visit [reland, on a tour of inspection, and that measures}been the advice and urgent exhortation of|six or seven years afterwards, finding that an 
would be adopted by Parliament to relieve the distress|Shaftsbury which turned Locke from the fur- asthma, with which he had long been afflicted, 
so far as they were able. ither pursuit of his profession, to the study of| was become so much worse as to unfit him for 
The Chartists of England and Scotland had caused|politics and metaphysics. The first conse- performing the duties of his office, he very 
uneasiness in the public mind, from the discovery of quence of the patronage which he had thus nobly insisted upon resigning it, declaring, 
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although strongly urged by the King himself to|nearly every enterprise of Christian benevo-|the future developement and sustenance of an 
consent to retain the emoluments of the place, lence or reform, to paralyze the best energies | offspring which it, in its turn, is doomed never 
that his conscience would not allow him tojof the church, and arrest for ages the progress|to behold. Others toil all summer, and lay up 
receive a salary for which he was able to do no|of Christianity both at home and abroad. \stores for winter without ever having experien- 
work. He then retired altogether from public! Every one now recognises these bearings of ced the severity of such a season, or being in 
life, and devoted himself entirely to the study our cause ; and thus the way is opened for a|any sensible way aware of its approach. We 
of the Scriptures. In this manner he passed|much more effective advocacy of its claims, know that such actions are the result of involun- 
about two years; and then expired onthe 28th|For years it has been regarded, by not a few tary and unreflective impulses, because we of- 
of October, 1704, in the seventy-second year|good and well informed men, as a sort of ten find them performed in vain. Sir Joseph 
of his age. His Essay on the Human Under- intangible abstraction which could have little| Banks had a tame beaver which was allowed to 
standing has given Locke an immortal name to do with the great practical interests of the range at liberty in aditch about his grounds, 
in English literature and in the history of church or the world; but now every candid, |and was at all seasons liberally supplied with 
Philosophy. It has undoubtedly contzibuted|thoughtful mind must see at a glance how food. Oneday, about the middle of autumn, it 
more than any other book to render popular|closely it is linked, how completely identified was discovered in the ditch very busily engag- 
the study of the important subject of which it| with all the chief interests of mankind, both for ed in attempting to construct a dam after the 
treats; and, whatever differences of opinion time and for eternity. Blind indeed must that manner of its:Companions in a state of nature. 
may be entertained with regard to some of its|man be who does not now recognize the cause | This was evidently the blind impulse of its in- 
fundamental doctrines, it will be acknowledged of peace as dealing directly with the great stinctive feelings, for a moment’s exercise of 
by every candid judge to have thrown much political, social and spiritual interests of our|the lowest degree of reflection must have shown 
new light on many of the operations of the whole race. it that such labor, under the circumstances in 
human mind. As for the private character of| The public mind, moreover, is awake more which it was placed, was altogether superflu- 
this admirable man, it was one of the most than ever before to the claims of this cause.|ous. A common quail was kept ina cage, 
beaatiful and stainless that ever adorned hu-|Little have these been heeded hitherto by the|and became quite tame and reconciled to its 
man nature; and rarely has there been seen a million; a strange, unaccountable apathy on/|food. -At the period of its natural migration 
nobler example than he exhibited, of the union the subject has pervaded the mass even of good | it became exceedingly ‘restless and sleepless ; 
of high intellect and equally elevated virtue.|men; and hence a cause, as sacred and im- it beat its head against the cage in many vain 


Penny Magazine. portant as any other, hus been very generally efforts to escape, and on examination its skin 
iis undervalued and neglected. At length; how-| was found several-degrees above its usual tem- 
THE PRESEN T CRISIS. ever, public attention is turning to the subject perature.’ A bee, which can fly homewards, 


as one of great and vital importance. Wise/|one or two miles, in a straight line to its hive, 
, gran and good men begin to see and ponder its;with extreme accuracy, if it happens to enter 
the history of our race, and big with weal or bearings; and even the multitude are inclined|an open window ina room, will exhaust all its 
woe to unborn myriads. The world seems to hear, and read, and inquire with an interest/ efforts in attempting to get out at the opposite 
now to be'turned on the hinge of its destiny never before felt. Not only Christians and| window which is closed down, but never pauses 
for centuries, if not for all coming time. The | philanthropists, but politicians ‘and men of|to think of retracing its flight a little way 
political firmament in particular is red withthe business are opening their eyes to the claims|backwards, so as to fly out at the opening at 
most portentous omens ; everything is in agita-| of this cause in its bearings on the whole circle|which it entered. We often observe a dog, 
lon oF suspense 5 and the great brotherhood of of haman interests, especially those of com-|when going to sleep on the floor, turn himself 
civilized nations are apparently at the dawn of merce, and trade, cod every department of several times round before he lies down, and 
anew era. The elements, now in a state of) business, of freedom and national prosperity.|this is just one of the lingering instincts 
fusion, must soon receive, like molten metals,) Surely, then, the time has come for efforts in which he has retained while in his wild state ; 
a definite and permanent form. Whether they|this cause far greater than have ever yet been|he is accustomed thus to’ prepare his bed amid 
will cool off into republicanism or monarchy,|made. Now when attention is so extensively the tall grass or rushes, An acute observer 
into freedom or despotism; whether France | awake to its claims, and the public: mind sojof animal habits has remarked that a jackdaw, 
will quietly settle down upon the basis of a! open to conviction and impression; now when! which, for want of its usual place of abode, had 
wise and well balanced republic, or act over/eyery body must see the vital importance of for its nest made choice of a tabbit hole, was 
again the bloody and terrible scenes of her first) peace to ourselves, to Europe and the world ;!often sorely perplexed in what way to get the 
revolution; whether Europe is to emerge in| now while we are smarting under the manifold, long sticks of which its nest was to be formed, 
peace from the political earthquake which has evils, and blushing at the deep disgrace of our|drawn within the narrow entrance. Again and 
shaken almost every one of her thrones, and | late conflict with Mexico; in view of the blood|again did it attempt to pull in the piece of 
prostrated some of them in irretrievable ruin,|and treasure it has wasted, of the families ‘it has| stick, while it held it in the middle in its Dill, 
or is to be convulsed with a general war, the’ bereaved and desolated, of the wives it ‘has|and it was only after a series of vain efforts 
long predicted war of opinion, that shall, like} made widows, and the children it has reduced| that, by mere chance, it at last accomplished its 
the wars consequent on the French Revolution to orphanage, want and sorrow; now is:the|object, by happening to seize it near one end 
of 1793, or like the Thirty Years’ War in the|time for the triends of peace to put forth a ten-|instead of the centre. 1n this case it appeared 
middle of the seventeenth century, exhaust her! fold increase of effort in this cause.—Advocate|to the observer that the building instincts of 
treasures, and drench her fairest fields in blood, | of Peace. this bird were‘complete and perfect within a 
and to pack fe es h en and | * ——. certain range, but without the limits of this 
eneral improvementa whole centur ; ircle i 
= radia hi asic eager igi oon) ial iil ili ls altar circle it had no ‘deliberative foresight to guid 


: ; one . its actions. — British Quarterly. 
can fail to revolve with the deepest interestand| The similarity between the simple instinctive 


anxiety. actions of animals and their ordinary organic 
We shall not now dwell on the various as-| functions is so great, as to lead us to suppose AFFECTION FOR OFFSPRING IN BRUTES AND 

pects and bearings of this crisis; but every one|that both sets of operations are arranged upon ‘HUMAN BEINGS. 

must perceive that it calls aloud for a tenfold! similar plans, though these may not be identi One of the strongest feelings of animals is 
increase of efforts in the cause of peace as the|cal, and that both are carried on without the!/that of affection for their offspring, and indeed 
first great want of the times. There must be| forethought or the consciousness of the animal.|so intense is this impulse: among ‘the greater 
peace, or the dial-plate of the world’s progress|Thus the young bee, on the day that it first|number, that it may be said to exceed the 
will soon be turned back many ages. With-|leaves the cell, without teaching and without! care which they employ for their own preserva- 
out peace, what will ere long be the condition experience, begins to collect honey and form| tion, or the indulgence of ‘their own appetites. 
of Europe, of America, of every quarter of the| wax, and build up its hexagonal ceil, according| Among insects and some of the inferior tribes 
globe? What will become of the churches in|to the form which its progenitors have used| the care and solicitude of their young engrosses 
Christendom, or of the various instrumentalities| from the earliest generations. Birds buildnests|the better half of their existence, for they 
now at work for the spread of Christianity/of a certain structure after their kinds, and ||abor during the prime of life to provide a 
over the whole earth? Let Europe, as in past|)many species, at certain seasons, excited by|comfortable nest and proper food for their 
ages, be plunged into another general war of/some internal impulse, take their migratory offspring, which they are never destined to see 
twenty or thirty years’ duration; and it would| flight to other countries. The insect which|death overtaking them before they can enjoy 
be sure not only to crush the nascent hopes of|never experienced a parent’s or a mother’s ex-|the pleasure of beholding their future family. 
freedom there, but tocripple, if not suspend,/ample, labors assiduously and effectively for| Many timid animals that shrink from danger 


The present is obviously a grand crisis in 
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while they are single and alone, become bold! This Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon|/French, and among the Indians a half-breed, 
and pugnacious when surrounded by their|were appointed to run the line in dispute, who also spoke the same, through whom an 
young. ‘Thus, the domestic hen will face any| which appears to have been done in conformity explanation was had. ‘The Friend told the 
danger and encounter any foe in order to pro-|with the Lord Chancellor’s decree. ‘This is Indians who they were, and what their princi- 
tect her brood of chickens; and the lark and|the famous * Mason and Dixon's line,” and ples with regard to war. After considerable 
linnet will allow themselves to be taken intheir the boundary between Pennsylvania on the conversation the Indians quietly retired, and 
nest rather than desert the young which lie|south and Maryland on the north. Any one\on being treated in a friendly manner at their 
protected under their wings. Even those|desirous of more detailed information, will find| dwellings, they left the settlement unmolested. 
animals whose general nature is characterised| it in Douglas’s History of America, published| setlist 
by savage and unrelenting fierc@fess, are|in Boston in 1751; Proud’s History of Penn-| : ae 
: : s 5 nee ne ANIMAL IMPULSES. 
gentle and tender, and affectionate to their|sylvania, the Memoirs of the Historical Society A flock of animale ; db 
young. The grim lion fondles with paternal|/of Pennsylvania, and 1 Vesey’s Reports, 352 ae be Bi > ORES OF Cae EREEY 
softness his playful cabs ; and the savage bear Penn, Lord Baltimore. = an os ; a rise together from the 
has been kgown to interpose her own body| Little did the actors in this matter think that|$°0"" d viet in simultaneous phalanx in the 
between the deadly musket and her helpless|in aftertimes the line established with so much are er oes - = saine time, like a 
offspring. But this feeling in animals Jasts|trouble and expense would ever be connected| *"° 0 We oon ee oo — by one 
only for aseason. After they have nour-|with a subject calculated to shake a great Miele oooeee ‘Whe, Sea ivan —_ do 
ished and brought up their young, and they go San aa ere one sheep leaps, all follow ; 
out from their parents, all further ties between — ee 


tion to its centre. . 
where one pauses and hesitates, all make a 
ifull stop. There is no individuality of pu 
them are broken up, and they know eachother; The following anecdote is related on the P y of purpose 
no more. How differentis this from human! 


or of action. A crowd of human beings act 
connitaiens* die: teak enabie-eeneiins oyer|Sufhority of a correspondent of the “ Western | in the same way if they allow the first sugges- 
the long and helpless period of infancy, instils| Friend. dite of —e —oee ae ees But how 
into early childhood lessons ef wisdom and| “During the wars between the French and | ra a entiag men oe where each 
virtue, and feels her,-hopes and affections|English colonists of Canada and New York, ad feelin, a Se tee os gment, taste, 
increase with every year that brings an increase |in their early settlement, a war party of French 204 teeing. Britis Quarterly. 
of reason. Nor are such family ties severed|and Indians, coming through lake Champlain, acne 
but with death. The child, on its part, returas| aod down along the head waters of the Hudson| The loftiest mountain in the United States, 
the care and affection of its parents, and when/|river, were met on the frontier by a party of| east of the Mississippi, is in North Carolina.— 
old age and second, childhood. eome upon}English soldiers. The English commander|[t is called Mitchell's Peak, and lies in Bun- 
them, the children; then feel it their greatest|directed the settlers in front to fall back, and|combe and Yancey counties. Its height is 
happiness to repay in acts of kindness and|those in the rear to advance, until a sufficient) 6,720 feet above the level of the ocean, being 
attention the debt of gratitude which is justly|force could be collected to repel the enemy.| nearly 500 feet higher than the White moun- 
due. Whatamoral beauty is thus thrown|[n complying with this order; a little settle-|tains in New Hampshire.—Balt. Amer. 
over the common instinctive ‘affections, and, meat of Friends was left in front. This brought) 
how greatly superior appears man’s nature to|a severe: trial of their faith upon this little band, | vines addressed 
that of the mere brute. —British Quarterly. _|—should they retreat behind the guns of their} 
countrymen, or should they stand their ground| 
‘and rely on the providence of their Maker to| 
‘protect them from harm. | There. were some|!t is well, in the guidance of infinite love 
What was the. origin and purpose of it? found who advised a retreat, onthe ground that|. 1t is well, in the counsels of God only wise, 
We hear it frequently spoken of as connected the Indians were the foremost scouts, and theg |!t is well with the soul, whose best hopes are above, 
with slavery, and as originally relating to that were savages of known cruelty, who would| Whose thoughts all aspire to a home in the skies. 
subject. Nothing can be further from the|not pay. any respect to age or sex,.that it was} : ; 
truth—at the time that line was established,!presumption under such circumstanees...to|'?!s true, we've a changegble climate below ; 
slavery existed on both sides of it. A briefjexpect protection, when they had it in their} We have sunshine and storm, parching drought and 
account of its origin may be of some interest) power to remove to a place of safety. After! cool showers ; 
just at this time. a full consideration of the subject, it was con-| 99 ounspring-time of promise the wintry winds blow, 
As early as the year 1682 a dispute arose|cluded to remain. It was said. that to flee| 19 blight our fair fruits, and to scatter our flowers. 
between William Penn and Lord Baltimore behind the army would be as bad as to take 
respecting the construction of their respective, up arms, or worse, as they would then expect! oe ae 
grants, of what now form the States of Penn-|their neighbors to defend .them at the risk of, Shes its delicate leaves on our path, and is o'er ; 
sylvania, Delaware,,and Maryland. Lord Bal-'their lives, while themselves were not ex- The, tree, in whose covert we love to repose, 
timore claimed to and including the 40th de-| posed, which was ungenerous, to say the least.) Bows its head to the apailer; and'shades us no more 
rree of North latitude; and William Pean|Some. few, who were weak in the faith, re-| ; : 
sills yet firmly, resisted the claim. The|moved. | Pees Seen ee nt ru wasabi 
debatable Jand was one degree of 69 English; “Some days after, the little band that re-| i +s ze . : _ vo a a Saea ver 
miles on the south af Pennsylvania, and ex-| mained being assembled in their meeting-house, | Aen OH PANE PAPER SPC RENNES Chae PRIN, 
tended west as far as the State itself. The|the narrator saw from his seat, which was| 4® U2changeable promise secures them to me, 
matter was finally brought into the Court of|facing the door, the muzzle of a gun project-) <1 1 mourn ther 
Chancery in England, and, after tedious de-|ing into the meeting-house; it came further) 
lays, on the 15th day of May, 1750, Lord|and further, until the head of an Indian; with 
Chancellor Hardwicke made a decree awarding the gun at his shoulder, appeared. . Seeing all 
costs against Lord Baltimore, ‘and. directing quiet, and no arms, nor indication of hostility, 
that commissioners. should be appointed to he let his gun down, and stepping into the|[ weep, but in sorrow’s most desolate hour, 
mark the boundaries between the parties. The|door took a survey of the assembly, having! My Saviour is nigh, and He sees all my tears; 
commissioners so appointed, met at Newcastle, done so, he beckoned with his hand, and in al In the cloud of my grief, though it heavily lower, 
on the 15th day of November, 1775, and, not few. moments the house was filled with savages,; The soul-cheering bow of his mercy appears. 
being able to agree, separated. After a fur-|most of. whom entered on the women’s side.) 
ther litigation and-delay, the whoie matter was|The females, as might be supposed, were| It is well! the fair symbol of covenant grace, 
settled by mutual agreement between the sur-jalarmed, but no violence being offered they| The pledge of God’s truth to the feeble in heart, 
viving heirs of the original litigants. soon became calm. One Indian went up to a| The mountainsshall tremble,the rocks leave their place, 
In the year 1761,-Charles Mason, of the|woman with a babe in her arms, took the! Ere his word shall be broken, his kindness depart. 
Royal Observatory, was sent to Pennsylvania child.from the trembling mother, and making} 
with all the needful astronomical instruments,|a hamming noise over it, showed it to some of| Press on then, my soul, be thou steadfast till death, 
to measure a degree of latitude. That duty) his companions, and after some time returned! No perishing crown to the faithful is given ; 
he performed, and a report of his proceedings’ it to the mother. | Let thy prayers be more fervent,more constant thy faith, 
was made to the Royal Society of London, for| “There was in the meeting a Friend who} Thy home is above, thy best treasure in Heaven. 
the year 1767. ‘could speak the language of the Canadian| Maria Fox. 





——<_>—_——_ 


to a young friend, on the loss of a near 


relative. 


i a > r: 
«It 1s Weuu.”—2 Kings tv. 26. 


‘ MASON AND DIXON’S LINE.” 


|The bad, that before us in loveliness blows, 


2? oh yes! but I may not repine; 
. It is well, in the counsels of infinite love; 
It is, well, when my choicest delights I resign 

To the all-perfect will of my Father above. 
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THE DEAD SEA EXPEDITION. ‘N OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR /J.0 FRIENDS.—JOHNS & PAYNE, N. E. corner 
From private letters which have been shown GIRLS is located in the vicinity of the village | of Fourth and Arch Streets, intend keeping a large 

to the editor of the Boston Transcript, it ap- of Moorestown on the Stage road leading from Camden | assortment of goods suited to Friends wear, to which 

a : , to Mount Holly, about nine miles from each place. | branch of business they expect to give particular atten- 

pests that the Dead Sea exploring pany have) The course of Tuition embraces all the important “on. — 

successfully and satisfactorily completed their | branches of a liberal English Education. Plain Dress Goods of every material ; 

task, and returned to Jerusalem, where they; The school year commences the Ist. of 10th month, | Cap Stuffs, Hdkfs., Hosiery, Gloves, &c. ; 

were on the 19th of May. They have sound-/and continues 43 weeks.—Price $115. one half woe Merinoes, Alpacas, and Cloak stuffs. , ‘ 

ed the sea in all its parts, to the depth of 600 in advance, the other at the middle of the Term. No} rhey have lately fitted up an apartment for FUR- 

fathoms, and found the bottom crystallized enlt. extra charge, except $10, to such as are instructed in + ISHING GOODS, in which may be found many 


: ; ; | Drawing. desirable 8. 
The pestilential effects attributed to the waters) Principals. Teachers. Blankets, Quilts and Counterpanes. 
turn out to be fabulous. Ducks were seen| Isaac Lippincott, Mary S. Lippincott, Barnsley and Irish Sheetings, &c. &c. 
skimming over the surface and partridges| Mary 8. Lippincott. Edith Newlin. aug. 19—tf. 
abounded along the shore. The party were| Assistant, Margaret L. Woolman. ee ee re van ae: is 
7 : heed état : GIBBONS’ REVIEW. 
upon the sea in their boats or encamped on its References,—Lippincott & Parry, S. W. corner of 


a f h Fidisle o Market andj 2d streets, Phila., Amos Willits, New, [UST RECEIVED, by T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 74 
orders for some two months, and their re-| yo,, Oth mo. 2 tfi\eJ North Fourth Street, a REVIEW, &c., of a 
searches and estimates have been of the most ‘pamphlet, entitled, “A DECLARATION,” &c., pub- 





thorough and interesting character, All were FREE PRODUCE STORE, lished in the year 1828: to which is added, remarks on 
in excellent health and spirits, no sickness or! 4 REE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES. ~ is called the Hyposta'ical Union, and on the 

. . , | Wholesale and Retail. Trinity. By William Gibbons, late of Wilmington, 
accident having occurred. By the Arabs they Shirting and Sheeting muslins, heavy and fine. Delaware. With a memoir of the author. Also for 


had been received and uniformly treated with | Calico, different widths and qualities—various styles. | sale by Geo. C. Baker, No. 158 Pearl street, New York, 

the utmost kindness and attention. The Syri-| Furniture Prints, Satin Stripes. jand Israel J. Graham, Baltimore. 

ans consider “‘ the men of the Jorden,” as they Cap Crapes and Cap Lisse. GILBERT’S NARRATIVE. 

call them, the greatest heroes of the day.| “Scotch,” “Manchester,” and Domestic Ginghams. A narrative of théeaptivity and sufferings of Ben- 

Lieutenant Lynch and Dale will visit under| Apron and Furniture Checks. Cotton Handkerchiefs jamin Gilbert and his family, who were taken by the 

the. most favourable circumstances all the Coton Tented eagencth nate, emeatele ee in. the spring te ve ee is prstaet 
: . . ” Stulls, § TS. a short account of the Gilbert family who settled at 

places made memorable in Scripture history;) Canton and Summer flannels. Table Diaper. Oil : F CHAPM! i 

and we may expect from them a highly) Cloths. . ee a eee tale 


: ; : : ere ee North Fourth Street; GEO. C. BAKER; No. 158 
interesting account of their explorations of the| Twilled Cotton bed-spreads and Ticking. Pearl Street, New York; and ISRAEL J. GRAHAM, 


Dead sea and their adventures in the Holy Trish linens, warranted free from cotton. | Baltimore. 








om i : Hosiery, knitting and sewing cotton. ne SS 
Land achange Satinets. Mouslin de lain, all wool. | REDUCTION IN PRICEs. 
es Wadding and cotton laps. Umbrellas. N ; aT; 
: SELECTED. A variety of other articles produced wholly by Frex | 4% ¢4t Mouslins, Bareges and Tissues, 
I am passing through a disordered world :—) Lanon. | Do. Lawns, Ginghams and Uhintzes, 


i i j i . Mohair and Armure Lustres, and Alpacas, 
that is the state of mankind, as social beings, | (F-Expected in a few days, a general assortment of 5) ,:,, Shawls, India Silk Shawls and Handkerchiefs, 
is far below th» standard’ of perfection and hap- | fine hosiery——bleached and brown. 5 | Bock Muslits and Handkerchiefs, very cheap, 
piness intended for them by perfect wisdom| ah rene <0 ye for families and stores. Gavze Blond, Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, 
and goodness. What then is the part for me| Refined loaf, crushed and putverized sugar. With an assortment of Furnishing Goods. 

the path f ' : ; Brown sugar, of good quality, a great variety. IOHNS & PAYNE 

to act, or path for me lo pursue, In my Jour-| Superior molasses, sugar house and West India. N. E- cor. Fourth and Arch 
a7 through the wilderness of this world, so| Coffee, (many kinds) chocolate, cocoa, rice, spices, Sth 27 . ne 
as to contribute my part of the labour neces- |confectionary, &c., &c. joth mo. </- 


saty to make this wilderness ‘as the garden of| 0 Just received, a few pounds of pure Caraccas) q\7EW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
the Lord?’ To the attentive mind, its daily | Chocolate, oe —, eet merchants supplied N 19 North Fourth neh mae rend and ae ~ 
f . . a . |e abour goods at advantageous prices, and fami-| sale an entire new stock o ats and Caps, made an 

ore aoe _ all - = - Net Fie ” lies, remote from depots of free goods, ordering in con- | trimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having 
ee ee ee 7 © | aderable quantities, will be furnished at low rates accord- | been purchased exclusively for Cash, they ore prepared 
ven, Bashet ates bolls tend, lieatly on Own)|ingly. Tzams Cass. 2 'to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 
peace and furtherance in the way of life and| ‘ss GEORGE W. TAYLOR, | terms, 6me1—< 

iness; ndly, to promote the N. W..corner Fith and Cnerry 8s, | ——$__$____________—_- 
po orarraniedn as ro saan ee. Philadelphia, 6 mo. 29, 1848. e | EMOVAL.--Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his friends 
. . eae oe a . Society, Or} and customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 
of mankind at large. Thus, also, when our CARD TO FRIENDS.—CHARLES ADAMS 


; : | i. a ; ‘No. 19 North Fourth St. nearly opposite his former 
round of probation shall terminate we may| <A, informs Friends, that he has availed himself of the place of business; and having for more than twenty 
leave the world with the consciousness of not areePublic mene of imported goods, by which means he years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
having made it any worse: and if we see not! enabled to offer an extensive assortment of FANCY Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch of 


the success of our labour for imptoving i: We AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, at much lower prices business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 














than heretofore. 


j 
i 
| 


. | tisfaction. 4mo. 1—tf. 
may, at least, have contributed our part to-| He has also reduced those previously on hand, in order, —-——— A —_—_———_——- 
wards preparing the way for the next genera-|'° close the Spring and Summer stock in season. | (4 OODS FOR FRIENDS.—YARNALL & LYTLE, 
tion of the faithful, to advance the cause of | _ C. A. is now selling Granite Barege Lustre, or Jaspe-| 8. E. corner of Seventh and Spring Garden streets, 
Truth and Righteousness among mankj a he rines, (all silk and wool,) at only 25 cents per yard.| Philadelphia, are continually receiving all the New 

hich al h , fecti ah XING 5 DV \ Importers price was 50 cents, | Styles, Plain and Medium Goods in the market, to which 
which alone their periection and happiness can| Plain Mode and neat figured Bareges, at31 cents, |they would respectfully call attention. They have on 
be promoted. Plain Mode Chaflys, Pondicherry, Mous de Laine. |hand neat and medium Bareges, Lawns, Ginghams, De 
—.—— Linen and Silk Lustres, French Lawns and Jaconets.| Laines, (all wool,) English and American Prints, and a 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. oo oe &e. se | variety of or en ost. — ne ae oe 

: . . : ozen Linen Cambric Hdkfs, in all qualities. ikerchiefs, Cap Crape, Gauze, Barcelona s., Mode 

inteumibannene a Good Irish Linen, warranted pure, at 25 cents |Thibit Shawls, &c. Also, a variety of goods for men 


: } |yard, in half pieces and other Linen Goods generally. per| and boy’s wear, such as Drillings, Merino Cassimeres, 
towers is one hundred and fifty feet; its gen-| Fine 6-4 dressed Book Muslin, very shear and clear, | &c. 


eral breadth fifty-four feet. The eastern wing | at only 50 cents per yard. A bargain. An assortment of Furnishing Goods; all of which 
will first be finished, and put in order for the| SHAWLS of all kinds, (Blanket, Thibet, Twisted,| will be sold at the lowest prices. eer 
reception of the secretary, and for the imme- = oe wages em seman wate 7 | 1 » CRACKE 
diate purposes of the board. When finished,|" NEW STORE FOR PLAIN GOODS, | U 
it will be an unique and beautiful edifice, No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d, north side. 
worthy the dignity of antiquity, and of the en-| Philada. 6 month 1.—1f. 


ae eee ' | ‘mente t-- ee en 
lightened liberality of its founder. Wate WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR—An assort- 


“GC. JENKINS &£C0 TT... trae: ment of extra Flour selected expressly fur family! .. a 
C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocers, | use, constantly on hand and for sale by ? APER HANGINGS, BORDERS, FIRE-BOARD 


@F .S. W corner of Chestnut and Twelfth Street. En- 1 . PATTERNS. Also WRITING AND LETTER 

trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery | 4th oe anor ete teen ee PAPERS, Bonnet Boards, Printing Papers, SCHOOL 

store, on ‘T'welfth street (j-One of this concern having] - oe ch tbe hear “rch! BOOKS and Stationery in general for sale wholesale or 

been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton, J ANTED.—At the Rosine Association. an active | retail, by WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 

gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by energetic woman, who understands Mantua Manufacturers and Dealers, 

but few in any other establishment in this country, — | Making, Tailoring, and plain sewing. No4N. 5th St., 2 doors above Market. 
Philadelphia, 4mo, 1 |Omo. Apply at 204 north Eighth street,| 5th mo, 13-tf. 





) WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 

BEEF, &c. &c., to be nad of 
CALEBCLOTHIERFamy Flour Dealer, 

Sthmo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch 
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